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AN INDIVIDUAL MAY RESPOND TO A BICULTURAL ENVIRONMENT IN 
A VARIETY OF WAYS RANGING FROM TOTAL REJECTION CF WESTERN 
VALUES, OR FASSIVE WITHDRAWAL FROM EITHER CULTURAL SYSTEM, TO 
CREATIVE FARTILIFATION IN BOTH CULTURES. TO CETERMINE WHAT 
EARLY SOCIALIZATION EXPERIENCES MIGHT RESULT IM AN 
INDIVIDUAL 'S SUCCESSFUL, CREATIVE ADJUSTMENT Ti A BICULTURAL 
ENVIRONMENT, DETAILEO DATA HAVE BEEN GATHERED ON ONE 
FARTICULARLY WELL-ADAFTED, BICULTURAL KWAKIUTL INDIAN. TAPED 
INTERVIEWS, OOSERVATION, STANDARD INTELLIGENCE AND 
FSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS, AND A CROSS-CULTURAL VALUE ORIENTATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE, AMONG OTHER RESEARCH TECHNIQUES, REVEALED THAT 
THE FOLLOWING FACTORS HAD AFFECTED THE SUDJECT'S SUCCESSFUL 
INTERNALIZATION CF BOTH WESTERN AND INDIAN VALUES-- (1) 
BECAUSE CF HIS FAMILY BACKGROUND THE SUCJECT WAS SFECIFICALLY 
TRAINED Fiat A LEACERSHIF ROLE IN KWAKIUTL SOCIETY AND THUS 
DEVELCFED THE CONFICENT SENSE CF INDIAN ICENTITY NECESSARY 
For HIS BICULTUKALISM, (2) THE SUBJECT HAD GOTH INDIAN AND 
WESTERN-ORTENTE MODELS WITH Wio HE COULD IDENTIFY, (3) HE 
RECEIVEC SPECIAL ATTENTION AND RESFECT FROM THESE MODELS AND 
THUS DEVELCFED A STRONG EGO, (4) WITH THE HELF Cf HIS INDIAN 
SCHIOL TEACHER HE WAS TAUGHT TO ACTIVELY CONSIDER THE 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TRE TW> CULTUKES, AND (5) FREQUENT SOCIAL 
ISOLATION FROM HIS PEERS WHEN HE WAS YCUNG ALLCWED THE 
SUBJECT MORE FREEDOM FROM PAST TRADITION THAN HE WOULD HAVE 
HAD IF HE HAD PLAYEC WITH OTHER TRIBAL CHILDREN, AND MORE 
CRPORTUNITY Ti CHODSE WHICH CULTUKE HE WOULD FOoLLCW IN 
FARTICULAR SITUATIONS. (LB) 
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Mose stucies of socialization concentrate upon those factors which in- 
rinence the individual's ability to adgust to a particvlar sociocultural systen. 
Thus, socialization haus come ta maan “the process py weich persons acquire the 


knowledge, saills, and dispositions whas make them more or less abiec wrembers 


ov their society” (Srim 1966:3). Tats process bas een studied in wal). non- 
western socletias as well as the more: hsterogeneous industrial sceieties of 
the West. Ia both times of socictie: the individual eomes to share a common 


Sub Of values, beliefs, and behavior patterns with the ovhar members of his 
reczety. A very widespread situation has ceveloned in the world where radi- 
cally differert cultural eystems have eose inte intensive comtact. This bas 
ced in a muiticuwltural envircnmcas for which the individual is not well 
eqnipoed by scelalizntion within a single seciety. Evidense of this inadequate 
preparation may be ssen from the fact that ranid culture change and the conPlicé 
of cultures often leads to social. and revsonel disorganigasion. A leading 


aubhropologist hus spoken of many non-western sociebies in this situation as 


g 


"Sotrtbalized" wish certain characteristics: 
A slevestype arose of the deprived man who in his Ceprivation merely 
sernea inward te his memovles of an older eulunre, or backward to decpair. 
Such a man, 2b was seid, wast detiribalized--he hed heen rebbed of his own 
values und Ris own eulture bus le iad becn given nothing to take its place 
(Bohannon 1¢:53s393). 
the response: to the intensive contact between differont societies are 
ackuaily more varied than this. Five different tynen of responses may be 


dglinsated. Some individuals cling nove tenaciously to the native culture, 

é West. Otners respond by rejecting 
youn cultures wd creating a new syvsten of beliets and valies which often have 
found expression iu religious culte. The Peyote end Shukev religions of the 


Amovicen Indians end the Cargo Cults of Melanesia sre examples of this type 
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of reponse (lawtemari 1963). ££ third type of response is seen in those who 
reject their native culture and tocome assimilated to the values of Western 


cultuce. Ameng the Neeth Averican Indians there is a smell minority who cach 


veor move off their vesceretions and are assimilated inte the larger population. 


wt 


fhe fowrth type of response, and most widespread anone North ‘American Indians, 
is to rempia suspended between the “wo cultural systems. Those « “ational 


individuals seen bo be unable to inmsernslize the values of either cuioure 


survficiently to provide for stable behavior patterns. Thay respona to culture 
conflict ty esea throuch excessive crinking and vassive withdrawal. Whey 


are ckaracterized by a high degree of anxiety, personality disorganization, and 


~ 


live in a disorganized social environment (Spindler 1957). 


The final type of response, often overlooked by cocial scientists, is ree 


presented by those who creatively and successfully adjust to the umlvicultural 


envirennent and the culbure conm?lict which usually results. Such individuals 


seoa to risa above Lheir situation by msane of a special form of adaptations 


y 


shey become bicuilturnal. 
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hey learn to carsicirate ia two or more cultural 
systems a6 she same time. moving bac.. and forth between Saom. Eohannon states, 


Responie to tho impact situation has led to che development of exceptional 
human beings: people with aa extraordinarily wide raage of cultural capa- 
bility. Ys is a renarkeble achievement that an African can one day par~ 
ticipate with full. commitment in 4 ritual, the next day step into a heli- 
copter and go camaigning for votes, the next day board. a plane to London 
or Paris and hold a successful conference there with repr esentabives from 
many countries and cultures, cnd the uexc day Ply to New York to manipulate 
international tensions in an eppearance at che United Nations. ALL with 
the eae and assurance that cores with knowledge (Bohannon 1963:397). 


This type of responze is highly adaptive to the renlities of culture conflict. 
Ii a yorid where the inbensive contact between different cultural systems 
increasingly becoming the norm, bieultural incividuals are required. Their 


is not cimply to learn a new culture, but to learn how to live in two 
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vedically different cultures at the same time. Some of the skills for such 
an adjustueat are prooably acquire? duriag socialization experiences. An im- 
yortant reszarch task is to Siscover those 2arly experiences which contributed 
~o che ability of such intividuals to become bicultural. This paper represents 
an exploratory research of this oj 32. 

The vepresembative case method was employed in this study for several 

sons (Shonus 1665). ‘Tae Limited umber off bLeuluure!. individuals made a 
jacve sampl2 diffiewlt to obtain. Lack of previous stuctes suggested that an 
intensive case study to identify verisbles for further research would be 
ssrategic. Finally, the difficulties inherent in crose-cultural personality 
wosearch male this cporouch the mest reiiable. This ucvhed requires at leasi 
the stetenerms cf a vroblen in theoretical terms, (b) the 


thee things: (a) 


epresentativenass with respect 
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selection of a single case in tern: 
$9 She problen., ard fe) the collection a23 analycis of a large amount of data 
collected by differen’ tachniquen. Siace che problen his already been sketched, 
it remains to indicate Gao reprisentasivernes3s of the cuoject selected, How the 
date were coliectcd, and a summary of the magor Minding. 

For this study, « representative sane was an individual who wes clearly 
ieultural. In 1¢64 an lirsensive study was beow on o fifty-two year old 
Kwekivel Talicn of Erltisn Columbia. This group was mace fameus in anthro- 
pological Litezature by Ruth Heuedieb's book, Patterns of Culture (1934). 
{hey come late intensive contect with che West « little over 100 years ago. 
in 1335 the vopulation was over 10,006 bt this has been reduced to about 
G00 Indiais. Most of chem Live om reservations which have been set up at 
the sites of thei: teadtsional villevss. Tho Pollowlnes brief summary indicates 
that the suogjeet is 2. bleaultucal individual. Se was narried in both an Indien 


neremony ci tne Anglicun chuvena a6 the sze of 13 to a girl chosen by his family. 
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wring his 20's he was initiated into the Kwakiubl Cannibal Society in an 


involved ten-day cescmony. Abows the same time he was confirmed in ‘the 


Anelican church. He narticipated in the traditional potlatches where large 


gis cf money were given aay and at the sane time gathered enough capital. 

to be one of the first Irdians to own his owm larse comercial fishing boas 

Hie holdc many nlsherankirg positions in the Kwakiuti. tribal system. Alsa, ke 
mis the first elected chief among the Kyrakiut]. and has many leaderschin roles 
welch involve White society. In recent years he onilt his own modern home 
which inclules « feeezer and an etpensive television set. He was alse respon- 
sLble for building 2 large traditional comnuaity house complete with totem poles 


and a fire in the center. He leals many of the Kwakiwsel ceremonies in this 

house. He has been licensed as a ley reader in the Anglican church and often 
preaches on Sunéey morning. Ab the same time he knows the myths of his native 
eulture and holés the traditional belie? abowt reincarnation. In 1964 he flew 


6o Ottawa ta mect with representatives of the Federal government and revurned 


home to pub on o larse potlatch where ke gevve several hundred dollars away in 


ane So 


cash. He wes responsible in 1905 fer creating a new biracial committee to deal 
with juvenile delinquency and tn shas seme year he started a native cresaizaticn 
6) mike and soll the arts and eratts of his people. His sarticipation in two 
gsvstems is based on a ctrong coarmitment to both ways of life. He has internalized 
the values of both societies and is cleasly a picultural Indian. 

A&A larse aemount of deta has osen coliected over se two and one-half year 
perice. throvgh intensive interviews, olcervation, and other means. An ex- 
tensive autchiograpky was gathered by reens of tape recorced interviews which 


Sotals nearly 50° typeeritten pages. The subject was ¢bserved in his natural 
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emrironment which incluied his hone, his fishing boat, Indian ceremonies, and 
in many different roles relate] to both societies. Information was gathered 
oy means of several), standard intelligence tests, the Rorsehach, the TAT, a 
sentence completion tost, self-identity test, ercss-cultural value orientation 
questionnaire, and a number of structured interview. Finally, interviews 
were held with Indian and White individuals who were well acquainted vith the 
subject. 

There are five major conclusions which summarize the findings regarding 
the subject's socialization experience. First, the subject was actively and 


puxposely socialized into Kwakiutl culture. Kwakiutl society was highsy 


stratified ard individuals at the tep of the tierarchy were ikmown as "chiefs. 
Since one’s place in society was determined by birth, children were trained to 
take their respective positions in the social status system when they became 
ainlts. Du2 to the premature death of tae subject's father he was the only 
possible heir to a nuuber of the highest positions in the society through 
his mother's and father's sides of the family. As a result there were many 
relatives who took special pains to train nim to be a leading Kwakiutl chief, 
The subject recalled many early experiences where he was treated differently 
fron other children because of this. He states: 
This was the aim of my parents, and the people who was standing around 
me, all my uncles from the differert villages. They wanted to see ne 
uphold my naxe, ‘cause this will be the beginning of owr name which has 
been down, lost these past years when my grandfather died and my father 
died, and there was a gep between them. And that's all they used te tell 
me when I was 9 little boy. "Never forget that name.” 
The reliability of such memories is increased by the data gathered from the 


subject's uncle who lived in the same largs comunity house with him and was 


abouts the same age. 
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T was never real strong for the Indian customs but Jinmy was because 
ie was tavght by my dad to be like that. My people never forced me 
to learn all those things. But they were fond of Jimmy, very fond of 
Jimmy. In ow: Indian custom they do that, they always choose the oldest 
boy. dimmy vas chosen because he was tke oldest. Ali our people work 
tegether to bring him into this Indian way and to be respected by the 
people. That's just the vay it is and they taught him. 
As a result of culture conflict, many Indians kad begun to question the validivy 
of their way of life and this often weakened the effect of socialization. Many 
elildven were sent avay to Live as a residential schocl waich reauced the amounts 
of Tndian socializesion shey received. The subject was kept out of this school 
for that very reason and was actively trained to be an Tadian. 
One important result of this type of socialization was that he developed a 
strong, positive, Indian identity. The nature of the contact situation between 
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Tncian and Whites has led mary Indicns Lo question the werth of thelr Indian 
Identity. Becanse of the superiority clained by the Whites end the myth of 
racial inferiority which has been useé to explain their tehavior, Indians tend 
to find it difficult to develop a scuse of worth as Tndiaas. The subject's 
experiences suggest that in order to be biculbural, 22 individual may need a 
positive core identity in that culture vhich most othsrs consider hin to be a 
mart of. When this seuse of Indian woesh is combined with other factors, 
isentificat.on with White society and goals is also possible. Without this, 
ore of the other recpoancs may resul 


Second, the su ject had a large number of identisy models rapresenting 


Ames 


wide differcnces in cultural orientation. The two most important ones were 

hie grandfather who represented Kwakiuti culture, and an indian school. teccker 
wae represented Waite culture. In eddition there were at least a dozen other 
afivlts who wert significant medsls for him. His mother and two different stepe 


fathers vere twakiusl in oriemtation. At the age of six he moved to an Indian 


om ~ White comunity to Live with his grandmother. There he came into close 


contact with a number of White people and acquired two godmothers who were 
highly acculturated. This wide ranze of nurturart models appears to have 
been significant in develozing the capacity to identify with contrasting patterns 
of behavior. 

third, the subject received an extraordinary amount of attention and 
respect from these identity models. Because he had inherited the right to 
2 nunver of high positions in Kwakiutl society he was respected and treased 
With special favor by a great mary of then. fle was told often of the first 
potlatch given for him when he was only ten months old. He recalled, 

My umcle held me in his arms. He put the ce cppe: own and lay it down 

on the ground and announced to the people: ere ‘is my great nephew 

and we are very proud to have hir. and I am very proud to see him and 

te stand by hin, and to be chosen to take this pasiticn to be with 

nim. He is going to take everything freu his srandfather." And he 

lay me on this ecoprer, a little bundle you know, and he announced to 

the people that this will be his strength. Aad then a the chiefs 

of the different villages got up aid praise me because I was a new chief 

coming up. And that's the time they gave me my chief's name that is 

right at the top of my peonl:. 
Others within his kinship group treated hin with special favor because of his 
position. Ontside of his icinship wroup he received special attention from a 
nuuker of adults who perceived hin a Yatherless child in need of cure or 
receptive to their intercst. The Indian school teacher had no children of 
nis own and treated. the subject like a son for this reason. Such treeatmerit 
seems to have contributed significartly te the subject's high degree of ego 
stvength and self confidence which formed a oasis for bievltural adjustment. 


Fourth, the Subdject was was consciously contz 2 nied 1 with 1 the ea jor | aiffverences 


between the two cultural systems in & POSLEIVE | experience. For most Indians, 


the differences between the two systems are not well understood. There is only 
a general awareness that something is different about the two cultures. When 
an Indian is consciously confronted with differences it is often in a negative 
and painful situation. Such situations have included jail sentences for par- 
ticlpating in Indian ceremonies, exclusion from White institutions, and other 
forms of discrimination. While the supject shared some experiences with the 
rest of his society, there was one experi2nce from his seventh to his tenth 
year where he was formally tausht to think about the different valuc systems 
and see that they were in conflict. The Indian school teacher would often 
invite him to his home in the evenings and the two of then would discuss the 
culture conflict preblems. He recalled this experience: 
I used to talk very seriously with my teucher. We talked about the 
church and the Indian customs. He used to ask me if we could have a 
little debate. He used to be on the side of the pot_atch end I'd be on 
the side of the lew. And he usec to tell me to criticize all T can 
about the potiatches. I used to try, but I can never beat him. Every- 
thing that he had done in the sid ways of the Indians was always better 
than what I'd try to say. 
Such an experience in a non-threatening situation appears to have heiped pro- 
vide him with the sxills necessary for parbicipating in such different cultural 
systems. 
Finally, the subject had an early experience of aloneness ard freedom. 
Without a father he had a great degree of freedom to move from one relative 


to another. Fer a numper of his early years he lived. alene with his grande 


mother. During this time he wes rejected by many of the other children of 
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une village because he did not belong tc their tribe. As & result he spent 
much of his time playing alone and making his own playthings. This factor, 


along with the large number of socializing agents, appears to have given 


him @ greater degree of freedom from past tradition. There is a great deal 
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of evidence that the sudject, while maintaining a strong commitment to much 
of Kwakiutl culture, also has had the freedom to create new culture patterns 
throvgh the process of innovation. He has the freedom which is required to 
participate in more than one cultural system. This freecom to devinte fron 
the Kyakiutl cultural norms by also living in terms of White cultural norms 
seems to be linked to these early experiences of social isolation and freedom. 
In summary, the subject of this study was shown to be a bicultural 
individual. He has adaoted to the two cultures which make up the social 
environment of the present day Kwakiutl by participating in both o7 then. 
He plays mapny roles in both social systems and pursues the values of both 
cultures. A study of his socialization experiences brought the following 
features to light: He wes actively socialized to be an Indian which developed 
within him c vositive core of Indian identity. He had s large number of models 
who represerted different cultural orientations. He received extraordinary 
respect and attention from them which contributed to his ego strength. The 
positive experience of consciously understanding the major differences between 
the two cultures seems te have presared him to live with two ccntradictory 
cultural systems quite comfortably. Barly freedom aad social isolation led 
to the capacity to be free enough from the norms of both cultures to choose 
which culture he would follow in particular situations. These socialization 


experiences appear to have been crucial in the develoyment of his bicultural 


capacities. 
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